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TRUSTEES AND FACULTIES! 
THE unusual circumstances connected 
the dropping of an assistant professor 
from one of the faculties of the University 
f Pennsylvania and the widespread dis- 
to which this action has given rise, 
much of it hostile, much of it without 
wledge of actual conditions at the uni- 
versity, and all of it, unfortunately, with 
it the light that could be thrown upon it 

y a really adequate official statement of 

reasons for the action, seem to justify 
, fuller discussion of some of the questior S 
involved than has so far taken place 
Moreover, it is closely analogous to oceur- 

neces elsewhere. The general questions 

involved are not merely University of 
Pennsylvania questions, but general coi- 
ge questions. An analysis of some as- 
pects of this case may possibly help, there- 
fore, toward the solution of what is ad- 
mittedly a difficult problem in our whole 
university and college system. 

In this discussion certain assumptions 
of general fact may be made. In the first 
place, it may be assumed, certainly this 
writer sincerely believes, that the trustees 
have acted quite as conscientiously as human 
frailties will allow men to act, and without 
being intentionally influenced by any un- 
worthy motives. They are all men of high 
standards. No one who knows them can 


doubt their devotion to the university. 
Secondly it may be assumed that ‘‘ academic 
freedom’’ has not heretofore been formally 
infringed. Not only did the board of 


* 4his article is based on an earlier article pub 


shed in the Philads lphia Public Ledger, July 18, 


1915, 
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mained at the university if they could not large proportion of the members 


have done so with entire self-respect. faculties, so far as opportunity 
Fourthly, it will be readily acknowledged — sion has existed, have shown 
that the University of Pennsylvania has ment. <A great many alum 
within recent years advaneed rapidly in pressed condemnation or sought s 
equipment, numbers, excellence of teach-  isfactory explanation of action 
ing, popular respect and usefulness to the seemed to them to subject the 


community. No question of removing an _ to ridicule and to adverse criticism. ( 

obstacle to the progress of the university individual alumni, on the other 

can have been involved. Its progress has tably a certain group of Ph 

been uninterrupted. alumni, have stated their approv: 
Another fundamental factor in the _ action of the trustees. A serious 

present discussion is the absence of any thus been made in what should | 

statement reflecting on the character or body. Outside criticism has 

efficiency of Professor Nearing as a man, whelmingly severe. Men conn 

a teacher or a scholar; nor, so far as the’ other institutions have spoken or 

present writer has observed, has any public condolences based on the mistak: 


statement quoted as having been made by sition that the remainder of th 


him been such as to throw any real dis- Pennsylvania are subject to disci) 
credit upon the university. His attitude in a less independent and dienifi 
toward general economic and social ques- than their own. Charges in 
tions, as has been recently pointed out in papers and other journals of t! 
an anonymous pamphlet, seems to be much of _ intolerance and eclass-interest | 
that of other teachers of the same subject numerous and extreme, and 

in our own and other universities and col- appear. 

leges, his suggestions of reform are Just It is from such diverse elements 


such as are being made every day by the’ that some kind of an explanatio: 
writers of editorials and articles in rep- ing conditions at the University 
utable journals, and they are, in many sylvania and some suggestions 
cases at least, based on the findings and _ settlement of the university 
recommendations ef current government problems involved must be draw 
investigations. Any serious charge against late, vague and partial public 
Mr. Nearing’s scholastic or publie utter- of their action by the board, that 


ances must therefore apply to their form, ing was too often ‘‘misunderstood 


Af 


or to what may be considered their extrava- mit of his continuance in thi 
vance rather than to their actual content. and their reiterated statement 
Apart from the rather obvious exaggera- to academic freedom, limited o 
tions of newspaper report and from equally propriety of its expression, alt! 
obvious differences of taste in the form of haps closing this incident, so 
presentation, his publie statements seem all outside world is concerned, hav 


++ 


to be familiarly debatable matters. Lastly, be feared, done but little to sett 
some | 


it is a matter of common knowledge that eral problem involved. 
the recent action of the trustees has brought however, be obtained from pla 

about serious dissatisfaction and dissension a few plain questions concerning 
within the university and without. A _ versity life. What is the of 


he 
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board of trustees to the faculties? 
to 


‘‘academie freedom’ 
**stand 


is meant by 
What does the university really 
whom are the 


‘°° How far and to 


responsible for their actions? 


rustees 
ean teachers in the university be 
perly appointed or removed? 
What is the proper relation between the 
es, that is to say the administrative 

y in the university, and the professors, 
ssistant professors and other instructors 
various grades, that is to say, the teach- 
body in the university? The analogy 
employer and employee has been fre- 
ently drawn. Business relations are so 


rominent in our American community 
they are naturally and at first thought 
undiscriminating 


Expres- 


in a somewhat 
as the type of all relations. 

s have occasionally been used by some 
the trustees indicating that they con- 
sider the board the employer of the mem- 
s of the the alumni journal 


s frequently referred to the professors 


faculties; 


employees of the university, while mem- 
rs of the 


time described as its managers. 


trustees are at the 
Out- 


de of the university there have been nu- 


board of 


merous instances in which the relative 
sitions of the two bodies have been so 
signated by alumni and others. 
Of course, there is nothing derogatory 
the relation of employee to employer, 
in this ease such a relationship does 
exist. The fact that the appointing 
| removing power and the control of the 
nds from which salaries are drawn le- 
rally belong to the trustees no doubt gives 
rigin to this misconception, but it is a 
The 


ers of the faculties are not in the employ 


misconception none the less. mem- 


the board of trustees any more than the 
ges of the United States courts are in 


employ of the president and congress. 


Professors and other instructors are ap- 
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pointed by the board, not nploved 


them; just as the judges are appointed by 


the president, not employed by him. The 


analogy of their position, if an analogy 


must be used, should be drawn from polit 
ical not from commercial life. Professors 
are no more in the employ of the trustees 
health 


than the commissioner of commis 


sioner of forestry, public service commis 
sioners and other appointive officers of the 
state of Pennsylvania are in the employ of 
the governor 


They are appointees but 


not employees. This relation is clearly 


recognized in the charter and statutes of 


the university which speak of ‘‘appoint- 


ing’’ or ‘‘eleecting’’ or ‘‘nominating’’—not 


‘‘employing’’ professors and instructors 
The power given to the trustees of the uni- 
versity by the law of 1791 is to ‘‘ constitute 
a faculty or learned body,’’ not to employ 
teachers. 

Nor does the control of the funds from 
which the salaries of instructors are drawn 
constitute the trustees employers of the 
their 


faculty. These funds are placed in 


administer, and 


made by 


hands to 
from them ar¢ 


appropriations 
the board for the 
payment of salaries as for other purposes, 
just as congress appropriates money for 
The faculty is 
with the 


the salaries of the Judges. 


essentially a coordinate bod) 
trustees, just as the courts are a coordinate 
body with the president or with congress 
Once appointed, and provision made for 
their payment, the body of professors, as- 
sistant professors and instructors have 
their 


their own sphere of 


own functions. their own powers, 


activity. The univer- 
sity is not merely a corporation, a legal 


body holding funds and exercising certain 
powers; it is a great organization in which 
the trustees hold an honorable and respon- 
sible place, but in which the faculties hold 
an independent place, with quite equal re- 


sponsibilities. Trustees and _ professors 
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Miscor 
has rtainly ert n a SsU rece of d 
however much a long tradition of kindly 
and eourteous intercourse between trustees 


and members of the faculties has kep 


questio n the background It has not 


been good for either party to feel that in 
the last resort one might claim to assert 
the employer’s authority over the other. A 
elear recognition of the independent and 
eoord ite positions of the faculty ind th 


that accompanies such a recog 
necessary conditions of a satis 
at nsh p between the two bod eS 
Secondly, what 1s meant by ‘‘a -ademie 
freedom,’’ and why is it so important * In 


the first place, it 1s not what has sometimes 


heen said. freedom for the professors to 
teacl d . lI as they eh WISE ! | iree lom 
for t trustees to remove them from their 
positions for so doin This definition in 
volves, to use an old-fash d objection 
the fa ev ki ~ Din I \ | T 

It is the fallacy nto which James I. fell 
when he acknowledged the freedom f 
eneech of members of parliament, but 1 


sisted on sending them to the Tower when 
he disapproved of what they said. Som 

thine more than this; entire, unré stricted 
freedom is meant. The comparison of the 
reluctance of the Stuart king to grant free- 
dom of speech to members of parlament 
} 


suggests the reason for placing this high 


valuation on the teacher’s freedom from 
external control. He needs it in order to 
fulfil the duties of his position, just as the 
member of parliament or congress needs it 
to fulfil his. His students will ask ques- 
tions: he must answer them clearly, truth- 
fully and fully. His subject has a logical 
development; he must follow this develop- 


ment where it leads. The attention and 


nterest or s s is hard 
hold: he must fr 
real life to n his te 
How can he do these things 
sid I ! each Case what I 
one else has put upon him 1! 
say 

he reservat S pla a l 
of speech | Professor S 
thoughtful commencement G 

st Jur were meant by hu 
tions to be p d by a ma l 
not at a is mitations | 
properly put upon him from 
they hav be mistakenly 
roup lumi pul 
ment Every mal rs 
ind eonstant does mit nis ¢ 
Ss he does iil | Ss Oo r 
ssor Schelling’s | tations 
hich he suggested as wise a 
for a teacher to ipon | 
keep in mind an onform 
else’s restrictions is quit not 
and is absolutely antagonistic tf 
ing Moreover, each occupat 
develops its own st ndards, a 
like other forms ¢ tl intellee 


] 
r lovaltv to aceul ind t 
dealing with one's facts 
P P 
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service, Who are not allowed to 
‘ly on questions of administra- 
y. This is a conceivable restric- 

s it either wise or practicabl 
ess of knowledge and intensity of 
hat make a man a good teacher ar 
make him an observant and in- 
zen. Can this interest and its 
ssion be obstructed without reacting 
bly on a man’s teaching? Should 
acher be restrained or should he 
himself from a participation in 
ral interests of the community 


> . . 
rood ior eolleage students to be 


Knowledge 


cloistered pedants 


‘t is not enough to make a good 
r all that his subject means 
rom s The fuller the in 
‘her takes in the outside world, 


snows of life as it is. the more 


teacn. | 
er is Willing or able to give to 


he limits of time a col 
r subject than his own are only too 
hed. He is constantly tempted to 

AT a becom deta ehed from the 


d thus lose touch with his stu 


ie men ean not 
quiet in this way. Men good 

to be teachers in a great university 
it remain in it if they are subjected 
rnal eontrol in the wav they liv 
lives and do their principal work. 

re too many opportunities to go to 
vhere greater freedom would be al 
There are too many other careers 
fe for the best type of men to 
emselves to be subjected to limita- 
it they find unduly burdensome. 
tution built up on the principles 
triction and control will not only be 


tution of slight educational value. 
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on the larger questions of political, eco- 
nomic and social interest that are con- 


the interest and value 
intellectual habit 


stantly arising have 
of being those of men of 
of mind, of more knowledge of analogous 
questions in the past and in other countries 
than men of most lines of 


professions or 
business have, and of men whose income :s 
not drawn so directly from labor, capital 
or productive enterprises, and who are 
‘entangling al- 


Without 
contribu 


therefore more free from 


lianees’’ of an economic kind. 
the 


tions to current discussions, they seem to 


exaggerating value of such 


be increasingly customary, and will ob- 
viously continue to be asked for, given and 
published. Their value and interest, such 
as they are, must evidently depend on their 
being the real opinions of the men them- 
selves, the real result of their thought and 
observation. Any suspicion of control by 


Others would deprive them of all their 


force, and published opinions by college 
professors, whether conservative or radical, 
would lose any influence they might other- 
wise exercise on social judgments and pop- 
ular opinion. 

therefore 


the university 


either as a teaching body, or a place for 


Looking at 


influence on 


investigation, or an publie 
opinion, there is no escape from the ne- 
cessity of granting entire freedom of teach- 
ing and expression to the members of its 
faculties, the for 
which the university exists are to be nulli- 


unless very purposes 


fied or reduced to insignificance. <A free- 


dom restricted by external standards of 
what is a proper manner and what a proper 
occasion in which to speak is as worthless 
as a freedom hampered by restrictions on 
what is to be said. The only freedom 
worth while is a complete freedom of mem- 
bers of the teaching force so far as restric- 
tion by the board of trustees is concerned. 

Has this entire freedom of speech existed 
recent times? 


at Pennsylvania during 
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The answer is not an easy on F) 
has certainly, as before stated 
formally infringed or seriously 
On the other hand, it can not tr 
be said that it has not been endange) 
has certainly been begrudged and 
challenged by men in close conne 
university administration It 
known that some members of the 
trustees believe that definite restri 
one kind or another, in the present 
the future, should be placed upon tl 


In on 


known case a serious proposal WAS 1 


bers of the teaching force. 


remove a teacher summarily from t 


versity because of statements he was s 


have made in the regular cours 
teaching. Certain editorial and 


writers in the Alumni Register duri 
whole of last year adopted an attit 
ward the faeulty which involve a p 
restriction of professorial speech, 
least one correspondent of that jour 
urged such control with an inte 
that augurs ill for the moderatior 
committer 


restraint proposed. A 


same alumni body has proposed in 1 
careful but no less explicit terms expuls 
for any university teacher who will 1 
seribe to certain definite policies. A 
ment was begun a year or more ago by s 
members of the same group of graduates t 
petition the trustees to remove fron 
deanship and professorship a distinguis! 
and able representative of legal and s 


. 
+ yt 


reform because of his advocacy of ct 
changes in the law of which they did 
approve. 

In one case within the last year 


dress delivered by a member of the 
before the alumni of the graduate s 


was refused the usual publication in 
official university journal because it 
feared that certain historical infere! 


made in it would be disapproved by so 




























s interested in the university. These 
official actions of the board of trus- 
On the other hand they are expres- 
opinion of individual members of 

d or of men who are particularly 
mnected with members of the 
nd in some cases certainly reflect 
ling. They are the germs from 
such actions as the sudden dismissal 
Nearing naturally spring; they are 
ns of probable action which no 
observer can forbear to inter- 

e of these or many other similar 

ns of official views has actually 

d open infringement of the right of 

h. Cumulatively they indicate a 

real and dangerous restriction of it. 
ersity can be as seriously entangled 

eb of deference to certain phases of 
fear of open discussion, silence, 
nstraint, suggested limitations and semi- 
| threats as in eords of actual control. 
ver, freedom is a somewhat elusive 

le. It must be aecepted ungrudg- 
r it is deprived of half its value. A 
int, halfhearted, limited acknowl- 
ent is not enough. To give with one 
and grasp at it again with the other 
t really to give freedom. To say ‘‘ We 
e in liberty, but ——’’ is not to be- 
n it to any useful purpose or advan- 


‘o declare that professors in the uni- 

are tree to speak as they choose, and 

ready at the same time to remove one 

is position for what he has spoken, 

ngs us around to where we were in the 
nning, the position of James I. 

Notwithstanding repeated and formal if 

hat indefinite declarations of adher- 

to the general principle, it is to be 

ed that a somewhat precarious, luke- 

irm and constantly threatened academic 

lom is the form in which alone the uni- 


rsity has really possessed it in recent 
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times. Some of the st thoughtful pro 


fessors in the university have for some t 


watched this little cloud in the sky like 
a man’s hand,’’ fearing that i sud- 
denly cover the whole heaven tis doubt 
less in great part to the knowledge r infer 
ence by men outside the iniversity t t this 


has been the state of affairs that is due tl} 

prompt, bitter and, it must be said, ex 
tremely exaggerated charge of denial of 
academic freedom to the faculty at Penn 
sylvania that has been so recently and 
widely mad Men have been quick to be 
lieve what they have long suspected. 

The desire for entire freedom on the 
part of colleg: protessors is due to no wish 
to claim for themselves special privileges or 
personal exemption from burdens that fall 
upon other men, but to a settled conviction, 
reinforced by constant experience, that their 
work can only be properly done if they 
possess be To grant such unrestricted 
freedom to teachers may require faith, but 
what good thing does not require faith? 
Certainly to believe that our whole demo- 
‘ratic Svstem of government and society 
will work out for the best requires faith. 
In both cases, however, much comfort may 
be obtained from a study of the past. 
There is no period either of absolute mon 
archy or aristocratic government that can 
on the whole show such good results as 
corresponding periods of democracy, and 
in edueation freedom may be actually 
proved to have had better results than 
control. 

The possible bad results of allowing com- 
plete freedom of utterance are apt to be 
vastly exaggerated. Our students prob- 
ably ‘‘size us up’’ pretty well, and certainly 
the outside public does Kvery teacher 
knows that theories poorly supported by 
facts or probabilities, even in the infre- 
quent cases in which they are propounded, 


do not impress students very deeply. Sug- 
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course of their 


non experience iO not take 


much hold on the student’s mind, and are 
soon modified by stronger impressions. To 


unsupported assertions, it is matter 


of common knowle 
little attention. 


This does not of course mean that new 


knowledge and new ideas are not frequently 
brought before tl] and, it is hoped, make 
an impression upon them. That is largely 
what students are in colleg for Their 
teachers must in fact constantly bring be- 
fore them ideas new not only to the stu- 


dents themselves, but to their parents and 


to men outside the university not familiar 


with the field of thought concerned. Other- 


wise, In many subjects at least, they would 


not be eapable teachers. The university 


can not teach only commonplaces; it must 


keep up with the progress of knowledge 
and thought 

Outside of the the 
same Nemesis for crudely thought out state- 
and the 


nity to hear what has been newly discovered 


there is 


university 


ments, same right of the ecommu- 


or newly interpreted in the field in which 


the speaker has studied or thought. Con- 


nection with the university will not give 
statement; a strong 


d by the 


validity to a weak 


statement ought not to be weaken: 
suspicion that the university professor is 
not really speaking out his own thoughts 
because he is not allowed to. There is no 


danger of serious discredit to the univer- 


sity from oceasional lapses of a professor 
from dignity or moderation or even from 
rigorous adherence to his own field of study. 
Such have been made not infrequently by 


oldest of 


greatest of European 


eminent representatives of the 
and the 


universities, and those institutions have not 


American 


suffered. 
The publication of ideas that run counter 


to our own views and the use of expressions 
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that offend our taste ar vexatious 
‘an not be considered by any sob¢ 
and observant man to be seriously 
university. They play but 


part in the tota 


complishes Extreme 


What has previously been said 
quest on, Wi) iT do S 


1? se ? 
"Pally stand for, what 1s 


the third 


sibility to the community? This 


tion which appeals to the 


ous, thoughtful and high-minded 


} 


trators, professors, alumni and 


the university, and their warmes 


of loyalty are involved in the ans 


A very positive statement mad 





the newspapers recently runs as 


for which the universit 
stand”’ He did not certa nly mie 
travesty on a university which was 


mind of another recent newspaper 


spondent who declared, 


Nor 
another 


would he presumably agree 


writer, strange to say, a 

president, who declares that a profess 

properly dismissed when he acts as 

an editor who writes Democratic p 

a Republican paper and ‘‘thus disreg 

the things for which the paper stands 
Certainly Pennsylvania does not sta! 


any such partisan principle, or for 
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rious, polit ‘al or social creed. On is to be fo ind in the first s ntene f the 
ints the trustees differ am ng re ply of one of the trustees in the Alum 
es, the professors among themselves, Register to the question, Why send a 5 
and the students among them- to Pennsylvania? 

| every one wishes and expects this B 7 

No one connected with the univer n ix y fi 

sumably, wants it to be a propa Wit te wn te 1 —s 
st body representing any one form of metionsn 1} ‘ait 

Such an ideal might conceivably inten 
Ss 

ssible for a small college; it is not Good teschine in — P rship 


yy ivers] Vv f j } ( he , 1 , : ' 
ra unive! ity ; I it should | nd logical thinking and rigorous honesty 
1 that the university stands for 


purpose and industry and freedom fr 
us,"" “good doctrine,” ‘‘the ac pretense or any kind of hypocrisy. In s 
d wisdom of the ages,’’ we hav ee iE ts ian idee a ‘ 

d any valuable result, for al nathe pent — , ;' ss 
men would probably accept these deals of oun ; Rend +t ne ale 
general terms, few would agree on Meas geod learning Yt ime ii iiaiities Cae 
inition, and men of exactly oppo students do their part, and ins th 
ms would equally claim them for xercise of earnestness of purpose, sincerity 
honesty, judgment and self-control by them 

t is the univ rsity stands for one There ia pr h 15 no hatter efi a 


x and for one thing only, good instrue 


those things which it undertakes to study in a Variety of aubiects on a 
If it offers certain courses it is viel aniline iia offers 
: to give as good teaching in those Rectal tienes of dissin 4 
Ss as its means, its equipment, its care- any vague and somewhat indefinah 
on of teachers will enable it to tistoan that the university ‘‘stands for.”’ 
[f the university undertakes to carry ind instead of fichtine : ndmilla of 
edical school, or to offer any given chance utterances that may be considered 
se In the medical school ; if it establishes her Gua on amather mam interions ian weal 
itectural school, or a course in wanelen it would be wiser to direct all 
itics or the classics, in history or efforts to the solution of the simple problem 
economy, the university 1s respon- of providing the best possible instruction 
r seeing that those schools are good in all subjects that the university teaches. 
‘, that those courses are given by com Let everything else ta its irs Sim 
men; and that is her whole respon- plify the university’s aim, 
t] ty. The fulfilment of this task is in itself 
gr univé rsity is a highly developed and sufficiently difficult. Good teac] gy na 
3 nized teaching body; that is all. Ifthe ynivers ty sense, can only be done n the 
m of what she stands for is honestly teacher and student ar provided with ad 
1 and logically analyzed, it will be quate equipment; and the whole problem 


ind by a process of elimination that good of buildings and books and laboratories and 


ing is the only function she can really instruments is therefore involved in it. It 
to fulfil. It is for this she exists; this nvolves th prol le of obtaining a thor. 


r sole duty. The heart of the matter oughly competent faculty. This is a part 
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ularly difficult problem. Scholarship is not 
abundant. Really good teachers are very 
few. The customary rewards of the 
scholar’s career are not such as to provide 
a vast body of men to select from. More 
loss by far is being caused yearly to the 
university by incompetent teachers (very 
few, it is hoped, and certainly not more at 
Pennsylvania than elsewhere), than by 
occasional unwise utterances in or out of 
the class room. 

The ideal teacher—learned, _ broad- 
minded, keen-witted, courteous in manner, 
kindly in feeling, appreciative of the past 
and the present and yet keenly hopeful of 
the future, self-restrained and yet virile, 
sympathetie and yet firm, industrious and 
yet original, a good instructor, a produc- 
tive scholar, a pleasant companion, a good 
committeeman—where shall we find him? 
In order to get a man with some of these 
qualities others will have to be dispensed 
with. We must, as in many other cases, do 
the best we ean and often fall short of the 
ideal. If we can find men with any con- 


siderable group of these qualities, let us be 
devoutly thankful. They are the real assets 
of the university. Ilave those who eriticize 
professorial utterances on questions of polit- 
eal economy, and ask for the removal of 
men who do not ‘‘subseribe to its policies,’’ 
taken steps to see that the university is pro- 
vided with an adequate teaching force in 
that difficult and vet popular subject? 
Research must be provided for, as well as 
instruction, because scholarship and teach- 
ing can not be disjoined. The body must 
be looked after as well as the mind, so there 
must be gymnasiums and athletic fields. 
Freedom must be allowed, because, once 
more, good men can not do their work with- 
out freedom. To see that a modern uni- 
versity is put in a position to do really ex- 
cellent teaching, with all that this implies, 
is a task so difficult and so interesting that 


it may well be the single aim of 
cerned with such a university. 

The fourth question, to whom the 
tees are responsible for their action in 


king appointments and removals, must 


largely a matter for their own judg 
and conscienee, not for another to 


late, much less insist upon. Legal res 


sibility ean be legally determined, 
boundaries are seldom the same as th 
moral or social responsibility which 


under discussion. Yet an approach 


definition can certainly be made. It is 


dent that the trustees have responsi 
to the students, who are the most inter 


of all as to who shall teach them. They 


responsible to students and parents of st 


dents whose fees pay so large a part of 


running expenses of the university 


who certainly have a right to know on w 


1 


rrounds men are chosen to or removed fr 
the teaching force. It is evident that t 
n 


have responsibility toward the remai 


of the faculty whose status is so deeply 


fluenced by the way the appointing and r 


moving power is exercised. It is self 
dent that the trustees have a public res] 


sibility to the people of the state of Per 
sylvania, part of whose funds are so v 

appropriated to services performed for t 
people of the state by the university. T! 


who grant the funds certainly have ar 
to know the conditions of their expendit 


If the university was ever in any real se! 


a private institution that condition has | 


passed away and it is now preeminent!) 


publie and many-sided institution, in w 
administration several groups of persons 


specifically and the whole community gen- 


} 


erally have an interest which can only 


fairly met by a corresponding recogni 


of responsibility on the part of the d 


ing body of the university, and a cons 


readiness to state the eonditions on 


appointments and removals are made. 


+ 


+ 


wih} 


Ty 


Thi 


Yn 


+ 
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s brings up the last of the questions 
led at the beginning of this article. 
members of the faculties properly 
That they can 

y or justifiably be removed as Pro- 
Nearing 

statement of reasons, against the 


nted or removed ? 


has been, at short notice, 
ndation of his faeulty, and with- 
ins being taken to prevent ill-con- 
n of the motives for his removal, 
is from the immediate results of the 
Criticism through the whole coun- 

s been prompt and serious and almost 
adverse. The university has been 
ted in the public view. Younger 
rs of the faculties are shaken in their 

nse of security and their allegiance to the 
ersity; older professors are perplexed 

| dissatisfied. The university has been 
t in the position of being widely charged, 
ver unfairly, with being a narrow class 
nstitution which can not allow its teachers 
press opinions critical of existing con- 

[t is evident that, even if the supposi- 
s made that the dropping of this mem- 

r of the faculty was desirable, of which 
has been no proof, it has been attained 
ruinously heavy price. On the other 

iT should be perfectly practicable to 
ve a man from a university faculty 
An 


fficial is of course an absurdity. 


irremova- 
No 


er connected with the university looks 


ut arousing criticism. 


n his position as one to which he has an 
juestionable title ; college professors have 
vested rights. The only question is as 
the method of 
question of appointments is a part of the 
problem. It 
upon the minds of the provost, 


leans and many of the professors, although 


removal. Moreover, the 


has already pressed 





eavily 


t has naturally not attracted the same pub- 
ittention. Yet, logically, it is as impor- 
int to secure a good teacher as it is to get 


AND 
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rid of an undesirable on: This is a ques- 
tion destined to become constantly more 
pressing, 

One of the usual arguments against a 


closer approximation of the Unive 
Pennsylvania to the position of the Stat 


University is that there would be danger of 


political influence being used to place in 
competent men upon the faculties. The 


university will have to defend itself in som« 
It is evident that 


the appointing and removing powers should 


Way against this danger 


go together. They are simply two parts of 


the task adverted to above, the responsibil 


ty of the university to give good teaching 
The present writer has no definite pro 
posal to make on this question. On the 


other hand, there is no reason to doubt that 


a satisfactory plan might be worked out 
The following are merely suggestions: Joint 
committees of the board of trustees and 


faculties might be appointed. The pleas- 
ant experience of last year, when joint ses 
sions of members of the board and of the 
college faculty were held in the provost’s 
office to 


changes in the curriculum, suggests the pos- 


consider a series of proposed 
sibility of increased utilization of such com- 
The 


introducing into the 


bined action desired result might be 


attained by board of 


trustees a larger representation of more 


varied 
there is 


and 
interests. At 


occupations more 


literary 

classes of present 
on the board no spokesman for teaching, 
apart from the provost, none for journalism 
or the ministry or pure science or pure 
literature or municipal administration or 
the organized working 


social service or 


classes. 


} 


Cultured and public-spirited gentlemen 


as the members of the board of trustees un 
doubtedly are, there is scarcely one of them 
whose lifework brings him very closely into 
contact with the problems of university life. 
There is no disrespect to the board of trus 
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tees involved, certainly none is intended, in answered. Members of the fa 


the statement that at present they repre- alone know of the suitability of 
sent a ve ry restrict d social, economie and for their work and where new 
intellectual class. A shorter period of serv found when needed. Far the gr 
ice for trustees than the present life tenure ber of promotions and new app 
might be desirable. The trustees of a large even to the highest positions in tl 
eastern university, situated in many re- are now made by the board on t! 
spects as we are, have a term of only five’ tion of the various departments of 
years. When one considers the long, honor- tion. It would only need this resp 
able, useful and devoted service performed of the faculties to be made eon plet 
by many trustees who have honored the uni- definite announcement to be 


f 


versity by their membership of its board under no circumstances would an 
one hesitates to suggest a policy vw h ment or a removal be made except 
would diminish this honor and this profit recommendation of 
for the university. And yet the change whole problem. Removals might 
might be a wise one. It would certainly frequent. The faculties are as keer 
make a board more responsive to current to the honor of the univs rsity as 
tendencies, if that is desirable. It would trustees; they are even more sensit 
certainly bring, in the course of succession, standards of scholarship and teaching. | 
a greater number and variety of men and _ the other hand the removal of i: 

of ideas into contact with the university. instructors on the advice of their 

It would make it possible to connect the only might prove to be extremely d 


university more closely with other eduea- There is no way of finding out 


tional institutions and bodies of similar aim trying. To all these plans, and 


in Pennsylvania and Philadelphia with which might be proposed, tl! 


which it has at present no bonds of attach- objections. To none ean the 
ment and no community of interests. so great as to the present pla 
A third proposition is that the whole Whatever change in the present 


duty of appointment and removal might be of the power of appointment and 
frankly handed over to the faculties, where is made, some change of orgar 
it already so largely rests. Every vear, seems to be needed. not only for ft] 
even now, far the greater number of ap- for other objects. The reason for t 
pointments and refusals of reappointment ®ppear from a slight consideration 
are made by the board on the unquestioned /iistory of the university. The 
recommendation of the faculties. It may the board of trustees as recorded in 
not be realized that there are in the univer- Years do not differ very greatly fr 
sity some 75 assistant, associate and ad- that can be read in the venerable ser 
junct professors and more than 300 in- minute books of 1749 and the immed 
structors and assistants. Can the board of succeeding years. The organization 


trustees judge which of these 400 or more board is much the same. It is now, as 


men are capable or incapable of perform- was then, a group of the most eminent 
ing the services for which the university wealthy and philanthropic business 


{ 


needs them? Can it know where to find physicians and lawyers of Philad 
r men fitted to fill vacancies? [he number of members is the san 


These questions need only be stated to be has the same purely local character 
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vision for self-perpetuation, as it faculty, or the two fac 


ul 
! its memb: rs have the same life vears ago, we have no nil Terent f il 
e same legal freedom from respon ties and ten auxiliary dey S th 
various subordinat is . : 
the purely colonial college that lege and allied s s alon ! S 
ition and administrative tradi tinct departments of study 
pre sent university go back; not lished, each ffering ro 1 
more broadly planned institution separate Irses res xt : 
s contemplated in its reorganization — study ratorv work or res 
Revolution. No one ean read care- more characteris ne tions is 
‘uments and discussions of 1791 lose adap e the edu 
ng to the conclusion that it the uwniversits e changed I< 
ntended to organize a state uni time as il d by , 
t th ideal has never been ¢ar- evening schools. « ous irses r tf } 
For some reason or other the old gnc tho cehool of « laanttom ¢ adnate 
lonial system was reintroduced ..),5) tho < ® architecture. the su 
s never been definitely abrogated. it illest i sina: dell a ss iain 
nges have, it is true, been intro . aga ake PPR 
It is ant lently improbabl t an 
[he provost has entered into a posi sittniateatien smeniaaiies titentel % 
great power and responsibility, the ar ERIE eee 


. 1 ° . . meet the needs of a local Ceo le ra 
have been admitted into a certain 


: ae : aristocratic colony should be fitted t 
n the work of administration ; stand- oe ; 5; 
mittees of the board on the different ce 6 GO, ees Were 
nts of the university have been adapt d a modern democrat nig nditions 
nted and the alumni have been life. The administration of the univer 
1a slight recognition in the filling of “!'Y: @ OMeina®) planned, was a compara 
ies in the board, but no considerable tively simple device, well suited to the ful- 
nization has been made. ment of a few duties The university 
On turning from the administrative to "0W an infinitely complex, | rhly developed 
lueational side of the institution, in- pparatus for reaching a great number nd 
’ this persistence of early organi- variety of spé lal ends. Is it any wonder 
with only partial modifications, we that the administrative and t! lucational 
in absolute and complete transforma sides of the institution do not rrespond ? 
Instead of the handful of teachers If it can once be realized | large and 
‘ is, NOW diff lit nd 


n the dozen teachers and two or three ‘omplicated its problems, how r 


il 
1 


seore students of the early years varied the univers ty 


lred students of a century ago, pro- of effective organization, | \ 





1ST S| ver 
ssors, assistant professors and instructors for good in the communit rihy o1 
various grades are now numbered by devotion and unstinted service it is, many of 


lreds, and students in more or less close the probl 
lection with regular university work by ettle themselves. Other d lend 
sands, The inerease 10D complex ty hemselves t broad nded and liberal 
variety of services performed is more and wi 
ng than the mere extension in size and_ sity the larger life it need: 


ers. Instead of the original single amntee it for all time ! t] 
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eriticism to which t has been recently 
~ } , aq? , , ‘ 
ubjected. Epwarp P, CHEYNEY 
PROF t Of | 4 I I] 


THE C EGE, | : ‘ I TA 


PUBLIC EDUCATION, THE FIRST LINE 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


IT was the “ hearts of oak in hulls of oak 
that tri imphed in the great sea contests of 
the past, and it is the human element and not 


its encasement, whether of ancient oak or of 
modern steel, that is ever th determining 
force for victory. Thus the ultimate success 
of a nation in its wider rivalries and contests, 
whether of war or of peace, depe nds first of all 
upon the character of its citizenship as ex 
pressed in the vigor and integrity of its man- 
hood. It depends only secondarily upon its 
material resources and environment in what- 
soever way these may be transmuted into 
terms of military preparedness and wealth; 
and it depends least of all upon such refine- 
ments of civilization as are expressed on the 
material side by ornament and luxury and on 
the mental side by scholarship, culture and in- 
tellectual brillianey. 

These considerations are too vital to be 
overlooked by those who are in any degree re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the state; and no 
national responsibility is greater than that as 
sumed by those who direct the training of 
youth for future duty and service. We are 
thus brought directly to the subject of publie 
education, the importance of which entitles it 
to rank as the first line of national defense. 
If this line is maintained in the highest de- 
gree of efficiency and strength, all that lies be- 
hind it of human progress and happiness will 
be secure. If this line fails, everything of ma- 
terial and spiritual value to us is imperilled. 

In recent years, with accelerated pace, the 
large cities of our country have become the 
exponents of national life. In them are 
gathered the control of the processes of pro- 
duction, preparation, exchange and distribu- 
tion. In these cities the friction of life is 
most intense. Here humanity is attracted to 
accumulate in ever-increasing density. Here 


the conflict between good and evil continually 


develops new issues and difficulti: 
ment unknown to our ancestors. <A 
new problems are solved, wisely 

the nation prospers or falters: for 
enjoy power of leadersh 
communities follow their methods 

tant public matters with the same 

they foll the fash n ‘ 
then at the condit s of pul ed 


the city of New York may be usef 
for what it may reveal as appli 
welfare of the city itself, but for 
cates as to the country at larg 
That the conditions and results 
education in this city a 
many standpoints ean hardly be de 
ministration of school finances is 
settled condition. Construct 
ment do not keep pace with inere 
population. Salary schedules ar 
subject of agitation. The status 
as to their rights, their duties and 
of their service is in controversy, and 
notable lack of harmony between th: 
education and the expert administrat 
These are, indeed, grave disorde1 
hamper progress and reduce efficier 
after all, they pertain for the most } 
ganization and management, and 
tible of rational adjustment by a ec 
that values the education of its cl 
is willing to pay for it. But ther 
serious and vital disturbances that 
affect the training and instructior 
youth. Publie dissatisfaction with tl 
of study and with educational aims 
sults is not of recent origin. It has beer 
ing in volume and force until it has f 
pression through the board of educat 


the revolutionary experiments recent}; 


tuted are, in fact, the belated and reluct 


answer to protests that would not be s 
The gravity of the situation is not 
The city has not hesitated to employ 
expense prominent investigators to 
fects and expert organizers to inaugur 
new system. A condition that justific 
unusual measures is indicative of cau 


are obscure or elusive only because 








| 
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d fundamental error. No superticial 
defect 
‘e in the course of study, no imper- 


of administration, no slight 


tment of salary schedules, not one 
f things like these is adequate to ac- 
r the unsatisfactory outcome. A 
nspection of our educational founda- 
d aims will disclose at least two facts 

worthy of careful consideration in 
ring upon past failure and future re- 


n be 
‘e for the working population in great 


asserted that the conditions of 
New York are injurious to the good 
l d good the 


desirable qualities are the very germs 


character of children. 


individual and national welfare. 
th and character have no natural ante- 
ts save these very qualities themselves in 


We 


an existing child through a parentage 


tral lineage. can not, of course, 


but we can benefit not only the 
elf but future generations of chil 
careful training in all that pertains 
il and moral excellence. This is, in- 


all 


king to human improvement. 


starting point of educational 
s precisely in this important regard that 
lern methods of training and education 
not kept pace with the changing condi- 
f the life of the people. In the pioneer 


and 


Parents naturally 


the family was distinctly unques- 


the social unit. 
upon themselves the full duty of caring 
The important part of this 


nd training related then, 


r children. 
as it is related 
d ever will be, to their physical and 
health, What they taught of 
things by private preceptors or by the 


a distinct 


were 


matter that was then, 


as it is now, of secondary importance to 


fundamental care and training that came 


the discipline of the home and pro- 


sive participation in its duties. 


; 


+ tay 


multitudes of children in the city 
is no such home life nor home discipline. 
r domiciles are mere unattractive and 
serviceable 


They 


recreation 


mfortable abodes whose most 


m is to provide a sleeping place. 


few facilities for healthy 
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r useful emplov1 t Ind 
exclude the childré fr 
— ? \f T r 

ient tervals The 1 
household duties, struggl 
best sh ea } P r 
precludes efficient care of | 
result is n fes 1 
dren live and are brought 1 
street The family thre 
velopment s dissolved | 


street associations constit 


wencey The e] dren ‘ ter 
full liberty of choice and act 
the sd m 1 experience t} 


the centuries which is the r 
ean transmit. In this u 
I ur youth and ji ts 


quences we have the compl 


self-government by children 


naked absurdity. 


Phe toregoing statements 


there is little room for cont: 
issu¢ plain. If the peopl 
congested city life becaust 
advantages, 


the alternatives 


between 
ical degeneration 
establishment of fundar 

health and character, carrie 
years of adolescence, on the 
inconcel 
choice of socia 
and thus the 
old system of 
the homes is an 
cities, 


lies, and even in these 1t 1s 


except in 


DN lapse of function on the part 


the duty of guardianship 
measure upon the public ! 
tance of this duty not suff 
by our educati na authnorit 
formance is pert 

\dequate. Tra ealt 
ft wivel rst ‘ 


they must make 


supervl 
: 
‘ 
| 
vt? 
( 
a 
nd 
oe d 
‘al 
P _ 
lult 
' 


revealed in its 


y ? The 
But 1 Ss 

a berate 

t naction 
ide clear 
tr ng in 
l ur 

d Tam 


é in full 
Che impor 
vy! gnized 
ind its pe 
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that Y best known truths of psycl 
d cast t] vinds the comm SETS 
nd experience of the race \ does t 
that th irce of human pow per 
( ! il health, and purit nd soundness 


eult tion and maintenance of these elements 
\ I the tree fr m wl ich is gratis d the 
fruitage of all hun excellence? The cult 
of intellectuality and literacy t t is chat 
icterized the last two centuries has produced 


tellect is superficial. Mind is for the most 
part sub us. It t be trained in 
the early years by deduct rocesses. It car 
be trained a little by 1 | d by pr 

cept, but it is moulded best of all by careful 
supery 1 ove the I ute det is f per 
sonal conduct throughout the early years until 


expressive of the |} st per ] d social 
ideals 

It is not, however i mere lack I ipprecia- 
tior t the virtu t tra r I t accounts 


‘ases asserting the superlative 


laracter ¢ scarce 


pass censor- 


a 


however, it vuld seem, is 


When 


we ¢ nauire vyhv so de 
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as such fundamental error per rt we lied dir il 
( re and scholarship are not the  traini: e would s 
r health or character in chil- in which parents ’ 1 
But |! “alth ind character are the erect rat the 
it only of scholarship, but of every t g¢ they are unable to do at present). and wi 
ssion of human power. Children uuld ther estab] the rest of l dk 
trained from the most ancient fenses against external é nd ternal 
they can be trained to-day, into disorder. 
health, self-restraint, obedience, Anot t 
s decisions behalf of right, will the proper tr r tl ire 
pect for age and authority, care of to dist $ clear bet wer t eSSt l 
erty, respect for law, and all other purposes of privat d of pul educational 


traits. These habits are the elements institutic 


i character first takes shape, The aim of pr te « } . 


1) character can be fortified and beauti- to 


ure life, not only by enlarged ex- him w desiral tie | é 
but by deductive processes to which \ nd th se posses { t | iT 3 
not respond. plainly denoted by t familiar phrase id 
‘ sé discern the ideals set before vantages of an ed x4 Che par t I 
te rs; they have faith in their wis- individual gives his child an educat t 
1 under proper encouragement make the child as ar | I 
ponse. By the methods of our sys- equal or superior tern 
ns speaking louder than words), we and professional life The germ of the 
ung minds the grievous error that pose is individualistic and lfis] No re 
lved in such statement 


nd culture are more desirable proach whatever is 


health and character; that as worthy effort based on 
fact the worthiest of all aims in ne of the recognized f 
in these civilization. 

Public education is of later and more de 


We give rewards for success 


hether attained by effort or by nat- 
lowment. Out of the vast school pop- eratic origin. Its purposes are | ud i 
few only can gain the prizes, for col- _truistic. It looks to the welfare of the ent 
are naturally and Id g 


set above ordinary attainment. Not state as a unit, it 
its It is na 


withhold substantial encourage- unl 


ao we 
the formation of good health and terest that 
Private education is 


haracter, but we pityingly, if not con- 


social group. 


. 
trance standards 


sly, characterize as “ failures” those he forma ertic 
} | 3s ber nts a ( dy 


not reach the scholarship standards. a rule those who seek its ben LV 
such system children can not fail to fundamental advantag Our private acad 
fundamental virtues in slight esteem, emies and colleges u 1s od char 
ey will not fail to hold in unpleasant acter, good health and Lh t 
in institution that brings disappoint- the part of their students, and their t 
) sO Many. is to build accomplished and cultured | 
can we justify a policy of expensive  sonalities upon such assumed foundations. 
d experimentation to reform the But pub ic edu t ya deeper al 
1 and set character of criminal adults, more vital purpose to serve, can ke no doubt 
are reluctant to make direct effort to ful chances with the fou dations and wall 
1 the pliant character of youth? the social edifice. Before all else these 
stable and s r Superstru 


e half only of the present misdirected be mad al 
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and ornament must 
durability. 

Our public-school system is nominal 
hould be actually, under the supreme con 

the people through governing boards 

other agencies. Democracy can not relinquish 
such duties with safety. Boards of education 
in the past, however, have been too readily dis- 
posed to leave fundamental matters of policy 
in the hands of professional administrators. 
They have been content to recommend budg- 
ets, construct buildings and supply equipment 
while leaving the vital matters of training 
and courses of study to their expert subordi 
nates. We are now experiencing the inevitable 
results of such neglect. Power and authority 
thus sacrificed by default can be regained, if 
at all, only by bitter controversy or legal con- 
test; while the continued exercise of plenary 
authority by professional subordinates always 
tends to narrowness of aim and to enlarge- 
ment of self-interest. 

This truth is fully exemplified in the pres- 
ent conditions of public education. Our ex- 
pert educational staff is naturally composed 
of men with college training, college ideals, 
college views and college interests With the 
advent of publie high schools, and the formu- 
lation of the course of training left to the 
professional element, it was inevitable that 
college standards and college aims should pre 
vail. It was instinctive that the general course 
great democratic mass of our children 
should be planned along the line that points 
toward college doors. But democracy and 
aristocracy can not be fused. The average 
can not be identified with the best. The whole 
is greater than its part. Public education so 
illogically organized was foredoomed to the 
confusion and failure we witness to-day. A 
comparatively few only can hope to be suc- 
cessful along the choice and cultured ways; 
and the multitudes who fail must accept their 
dismissal into the harder walks of life 
¢ juipped for its sterner duties only by the 
incidental benefits received while aiming for 
a delusive goal. 

Public high schools will fulfill their im 


portant purpose only when they adjust their 


Tice d 
ins 
esta 

f 


therefor 


tinguish« 


pline ar 


TETY 


by 
titutions 
} 


blishment 


‘haracter are 


e our secondary schools 


“1 by more, not less, r 


id training than is ex 


lowe r erade ~ On the acade mic 


should | 


rudimen 


e to enlarge and fort 


ts of know ledge. 


It is fundamentally erroneous to 


publie h 
ing the 
the nati 
peated. 


simply 


over whi 


kinderg: 
fields of 
should | 
the ess 
course ] 
readily 
of pup 


coupled 


igh school as an institutior 
gap between the elementar 
on and private colleges. 
The publie high sel 
continuation of tl 

‘h our ehil 

irten into the plain 
duty and service; and its |} 


ve to cultivate health and el 


ae : ; 
ntials of good citizenship 


yreparatory to higher educat 
be provided for the small 


ils who manifest 


with good character. 


The control over public training 


at the p 


educatio 


resent time by the interests 


n is almost complete. It S intr 


in, and operates through the med 


eational 


associations of high and 


covering the country and manifestins 


ers of a 
it can n 
of these 
interests 
publie. 
The h 
lie seco 
sponsible 


positive 


self-constituted trust Fk 
1t be denied that through the 


organizations, private and 


are often in conflict with thos 


armful relationship betweer 
idary schools and the coll 
» not only for faulty aims, but 


evils that are plainly m 


eause of this relationship the 


tempted 
the qual 
suffer. 

ible tem 
imitatior 
staff, we 


tures.” 


to lower their entrance stan 
ity and progress of higher 
There is also the 

ptation to create of our 

1 colleges. As affecting the 
have “ faculties,” “ el] 


Pupils can no 
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Their 
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ial liberty. 
servitude. 
system who 


nly 
Oy mniy 


their example enco 


rowing disrespect for 


jor responsibil 
health and char 
should 
public-school activities 
yrously 


training 
of 
yntinued to 

Book 


r puryx 


the 


lessons 


us to deal 
nd di fective COl 


I 
and 


tneir 


ae 
line 


th their disastr us 


incipiency, only 
it to COP \W 
harvest. 


- : . 
controling influence of pri 


} 


ional 
yuld 


past 


institutions over public edu- 
be terminated. 


To this influ- 
more than to any other one 
} 


charged the existing dissatisfac 


ision. Training to form habits 


mnducive to health and character has 
hted that our youth may masquerade 
garb of culture and intellectuality 
‘ore do ye spend your money for that 
is not bread?” Boards of 


their 


education 


ver and high 


assert 


com 


real ditheulti vill be met 


certain, and that fict 
nterjected by 
pated. But 


ild be ho 


isk is itlous ones 


self-interest may well 


the iss vital and 


it S 


hesitation 1! the unde rtak 


actual 
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a distinct be 
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Chapter 597, provides that the courses of study cooperation, a determination to stud 
in all high schools must be approved by the and conditions, and a readiness t 
state board of education, thus affording the cordance with the finding No d 
board an excellent opportunity to stin ulate anticipated in getting the a ithorit 
vocational education, even without state aid, technical high schools to build up str 
by means of encouragement and suggestion. pend nt dk partment for vocational « 


Sections 1750a and 1617d, Chapter 90, pro- and to contribute their full share t 


for the establishment of intermediate ress of the movement. 


to organize as centers for seventh and eighth DISTRIBUTION OF THE STUDENT 
1 7 HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
grade pupils. his reorganization will make : 
= : - ; AccorpDING to figures given out | 
possible the introduction ot agricultural 7 . , : — — ath 
. . niversity the total enroliment oT st 
lower down in the grade than has b emma 
wwer dow1 1 the grade than has been , : ; 
. the university is 4,716. Last year th 
pr eticable heretofore. P - a ' , oe . 
are : ‘ t 407, The ten leading states in the 
[he new county high-school tax provides a : ; ; : 
| distribution of students this 


minimum of $60 for each pupil in average daily ; 
1914 are as follows: 


attendance in high sc] ols. Tl Is amount, 


added to S15 per p ipil wh ch is raised by the af . a . é 


state tax, automatically provides approximately x, Yor! ‘ 


&75 for each pupil in attendance. The effect Pennsvlvania 1Q7 
of this law will be to caus local school author- Ohio .. . 144 


ities to introduce courses of study that will re- Tlinois 
tain pupils in school, and to produce auto- Maine 
matically almost the entire revenue necessary 
for their instruction. 

Section 1858, Chapter 726, will doubtless en- ‘ it oe 
courage the development of vocational classes -_ ; 
by providing that the attendance of pupils in | 


art-time dav classes, and evening continua- tation are: 
I 


‘he ten foreign countries leading in r 


tion and vocational classes, may be counted 


with the attendance in other schools. The sig-  ‘ 
nificance of this provision arises from the fact China : 
that approximately two fifths of the funds for hn 4 
: England 

elementary schools are raised by state tax, and te ae 
two fifths by county tax, leaving only about one — Gppece 
fifth to be raised by the local district. India 

According to the opinion of the state com- Denmark 
missioner of vocational education, the move- ermany 
ment is gathering added force daily, and it is South Africa ; 


confidently expected that important progress The largest number of students fr 
will be made during the next year or two. city come from Boston; fourteen cit 
California experience has apparently been ing next are: 

quite at variance with that of the eastern ex- 
perts who, in recommending certain legisla- 
tion for California, reported that it has been —" 

“next to impossible to get the technical high Brookliz . 994 
schools to meet the vocational situation.” The porchester ...... a2 
response on the part of the high schools is re- Chicago 


garded as indicating an admirable spirit of Roxbury 
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WTH OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
l reports presented to the Prince- 
. on Oct 1 eeting. by the 
grounds and buildings and the 
committee, showing the progress 
rsity during the past ten years, the 
ide the following summary, 
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$100,000, whereas it mav run from $3,000,000 
to $6,000,000. The contestants all allege that 
the document filed is not the last will of the 
decedent and that it was not executed acecord- 
ing to law. It is also alleged that if the will 
was properly executed Mr. Eno did not have 
testamentary capacity at the time. The con- 
testants also allege that the executors, “ or one 
of them, or some other person unknown to the 
contestants, exercised such improper influence 
in the obtaining and execution of the will, if 
ever executed, in behalf and in favor of Co- 
lumbia University, that said university was 
made residuary legatee therein to the exclu- 
sion of the natural objects of the decedent’s 


bounty, the heirs at law and next of kin.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. Epwarp C. Euuiort, professor of educa- 
tion and director of courses for the training of 
teachers at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been elected chancellor of the University of 
Montana. This is a new position recently er 
ated by the state authorities. As chancellor, 
Dr. Elliott will be the head of all the state edu- 
cational institutions, including the State Uni- 
versity, the State Agricultural College, the 
School of Mines and the state normal schools. 

Dr. Ray Lyman WIxburR will, on January 1, 
f Leland Stan- 


ford Junior University, succeeding Dr. John 


1916, become third president ( 


Casper Branner. Dr. Wilbur is forty years 
of age. He graduated from Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1896 and from Cooper Medical Collegé 
in 1899. He was assistant professor of physi- 
ology in the academic faculty 1900-03, being 
occupied in the practise of his profession in 
Palo Alto and San Francisco until 1909 when 
after a year’s study at Munich he became dean 
of the newly organized medical department of 
the university. Dr. John Casper Branner will 
retire from the presidency under the provis 
ions of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vanecement of Teaching. He will retain his 
residence at the university and devote himself 
to his researches in geology. Dr. Branner has 
been connected with the university from its 
first year, as professor of geology, as vice 


president, and as president since 1913. 


lege, Oregon, has becom president 
College, Alma, Michigan. Dr. W 
Lee has been appointed acting pr 
Albany College. 

Kk. A. ALDERMAN, president 
sity of Virginia, S. C. Mitchell, 


of New York City, spoke at Ri 
on November 26, at a memori 
planned as a tribute to Robert C. O 
meeting was held under the aus; 
Cooperative Association of Virg 
continues the educational work be; 
Southern Education Board, of 
Ogden was chairman This tribut 
connection with the plan for a pen 
morial in the form of an auditorium 
ton Institute, Virginia, and $55,0 
$100,000 needed to construct th 

been subscribed. 

Miss Katuerine FE. Puncnt 
the Girls’ High School, Philad 
elected president of the Associat 
leges and Preparatory Schools of t 
States and Maryla d at its twenty 
nual meeting held in Philadel; 
vember 27. Her election, whicl 
mous, marks the first elevation of 
the presidency of the organizat 

Tue United States Commiss 
eation, Dr. Claxton, and Governor \\ 
Massachusetts, were among the s} 
the seventy-first annual meeting 
chusetts Teachers Association, hel 
ton on November 26. 

Tue speakers invited to address t 
Carolina Teachers’ Assembly in 
outside the state Commissioner D 
den. of Massachusetts; President 
Payne, of Peabody College, Nashv 
President Edwin A. Alderman, of t 
sity of Virginia. 

Orricers elected for the ensul 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Ass 
President, Charles R. Van Hise, pr 
the University of Wisconsin, Madis 
Vice presider t. Wm. J. Suthe rland, 
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president, Miss Dona 





H. H. 

lected president of the 

rs’ Association to succeed Presi 

J. Aley, of the Uni 

[he Vice-president is Principal W. 
Portland. 


NT RANDALL, of Au 


consolidation of the public schools 
nd South Omaha, Superintendent 
G am, formerly of South Omaha, be 
ant superintendent in the Omaha 
lministrative office, that of 
been 


by the trustees and Thomas 


secr 
faculty, has established at 


or of mathematics, has been 


will 


and 


sition. The secretary 


pondencs 


C. Coy, of the University of Cal 
been chosen secretary and archiv- 

State Historical 

John F. Davis has been 


the commissio! as its 


new California 
chairman, 
M. Guinn, of 
Bolton, pre 

University of Cali- 
has be Li 


Stephens. 


memb« rs being dé. 
es, and H. E. 
the 


fessor of 
history 1n ‘ 
ommittee 
onsisting of H. Morse 


1 


rofessor of history in the 


An advisory « 


University 
nia; Ephraim D. Adams, professor 

in Stanford University; Rev. 
M. Gleason, of Palo Alto; Rockwell 
mies and history 
versity of Southern alifornia, Los 
Margaret N. Allen, of San 
Charles E. assistant pro 


University 


protessor or ecom 


Mrs. 
Chapman, 
' California history in the 
Miss Eudora Garoutte, special 
ifornia history of the state library 
ramento, and Charles B. Turrill, of San 
With the grant of $10,000 made 
last California legislature, the com- 
will begin the work of exploring the 


unty, municipal and church archives 


AND 


Tay- 


ird Vice president, S. A. 


Maine 


versity of 
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and other g¢ 


documents of histor 


[THE university fa ( ‘ 
t ~ ( ( per it ‘ vn | 
mat yr plans tor t 


university's semi-cente! 
last meeting of the faculty a res 

dopted authorizing the president to ap) t 
ttee of nine f its members 1 


a comm 


with the proposed committee of the trust: 


A cirt from an anonymous d 
000 has beer made for the Ist t the Ober! 


Theological Seminary 


AuuMNI of the University f ] 
begun a mo es 
that shall be known as the Gregory Memor 
Building. The name is in honor of the wm 


versity’s first president The pla to 


lect funds for a three-story structure tl 
shall cost $150,000. About $5,000 hi lread) 
been raised besides an offer of $25,000 f1 


Home r 
dition 


Stillwell, ex-’S82, of ¢ 
the Alumni 


amount by September 1, 1916 


UNDER a recent state supreme court d n, 


Philadelphia’s conveyance 1910 ul 
versity of a tract Tt nit tween 
the university campus and tl Schuylkill 


River has been declared invalid, but the de 


cision affects only the part t} ! erty 
now occupied by the commerc ul ims 
It does not affect the four ti ts ! ere 


SAm¢ée deed 
court decided there was no accept f the 
dedication, 


included in th 


that no public or pi t ghts 


that the citv was not estoppe ’ , 
conveyance of these tracts t , rsitv 
which consists of almost f t the 
original tract of fifty-five acres he tract 
now occupied by the museum ! he conveved 
to the university as soo suital location 


is found and ac ted for t ( ! reial 
museums 
AN excellent tel pe made by Alvan ¢ 


; 


in 1879, and other astr ! il apparatus, 
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lege, Brooklyi 7 r whos _— 
disclosed It } tly } ] a 
it the ( I l ru 

t t () ~ 


! l t ( d Lu? t tees I 
\ = 1 + ] 

d ( | <) . ssal 
| ( ! | I rt the ( TeY 
vl require the sevente¢ rs 


from ‘ mittee of the trustees at the next 
session of the Massachusetts legislaturs 
AT a re t me the court < h 


University of Lin 


a compulsory subject 


l } . } 


example of tl other n 


The resolution was not pa ed without a cer 
" opposition, but the clai 
medical faculty prev 
though the general medical council has lon 


ago decided that Lat 


must be one of the 


jects in which a candidate must pass an ex 
wn ition | e he can be registered as a 
medical student tration is not necessal 


IN Chicago on November 27 there was a 
meeting of the heads of the civil engineering 
middle-western universities to 
ans to conduct 


at the 


departments of 


determine the best time and me¢ 
a short course in highway engineering 
universities of Purdue, Illinois, W msin, 
Ohio State and Iowa. It is planned that these 
lead to 
establishment of such instruction, with author- 
ties of the As it 


will in time the permanent 


courses 


Tnited States as lecturers. 
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e ul ersit | transmitted 
t ( mittes protect 
ime and t lopt them I 
the best u ersity tradit 3 
i i ‘ 
nan ‘ 
oO ‘ f ‘ 
T ( | ) s ) he 
2 ‘ 
ng rsonal le S 
Yale name espe y é te 
=\ t rr st >. T 
{ f, 
} 
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That ire s e t 
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‘ ‘ ers g 
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siness fil P 
n rked I 
pt ere r 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ANOTHER CASE OF PREACHERS’ PR 
In looking for the usage of 
form, it 


Acad me 


is none too 


language in its 


to turn to the halls of 


purest 
dence, however, 
While 
in a dialect intelligible only to one 


the boys on the campus 


administrative officers are send 
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shman instructors ar department r lit 
, 
upon with malicious dé Is it a pre 
ecise and critical and eleven-v« ld ) 
ivertisements of sc! The ' nar : 
; ] y ; \ 
‘ l Loie maL ‘ \ di \\ 





Phvsieal fitness being deemed as im use of the «¢ t 
1 necessary to true mental dé “(Careful preparat ( ( 
‘70 artist teachers, year book College, Scientific Ss B 
Personal work, home atmospher ; And this suge t \\ 
1 vear sooner sav vou t ‘ lor ing 
1? No doubt you have thought 1 thor hly obs 
to pl ( ye it the end f boy prove | 4 \\ 1 t 
te of declaration But her leserij ( 
sity nd university of sé vy’? H Ul 


d students. which has evidently phrase “ Tuitio id 
| this to be a needless practise \ d you 1 
lant As for commas, the mor life” and “ fireproof iild 
usage the better! Yet the omis- statement‘ Wi) 


sometimes lays a phr: e efficient 





inds of doubtful interpretation, terms as these ar ti t 4 re 
llowing: “ Only 6 boys of the hig] t exact and ild never 
er in each house.” And by the ‘riminating wi! 


| frequently find such expressions There are ca | 
complete,” as though there are supported by dict I thor till 
mpleteness l rtunate in ¢ I 1 i it 
ENCE eye for misplaced modifiers ? ! stan W \ 
ll find numerous minor offenses, N the phras t 


The only resident music school for used, but its first d n in t Century 


in W ”. and some Dictionary 1s “ to « l r 
is nature, such as, “General abl mbiguits \ l is 


by faculty of all sports.” What “famed for he: 
a university with an enrollment of rect, but 
liferent students”? It doubtless me,” and so its select for t é 


y 
ferent ones 1! to be deplored 


larger still were in 
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But technical criticism becomes tiresome, 
and this is enough. The preparation for this 
sketch was by no means extensive, simply an 
idle afternoon whiled away with the maga- 
zines at hand. Its purpose is rather sugges- 
tive than didactic. One institution has 
this caption: “A school that is better than 
the catalogue.” In charity let us accept not 
what the caption says, but what it was in- 
tended to say, and conclude with a paraphrase 
and the hope that “the English departments 
are better than the advertisements.” 

FraNK PrentICE Ranp 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 


QUOTATIONS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 


THe American Association of University 
Professors, whose second annual meeting is to 
be held early in January, has before it a prob- 
lem upon whose solution may very possibly de- 
pend, in considerable measure, the future use- 
fulness of the organization. Briefly stated, 
the question is whether the association shall 
confine itself mainly to the investigation of 
abuses, trusting to the publication of its find- 
ings and the support of a friendly and en- 
lightened public opinion to bring redress; or 
whether it shall so enlarge and perfect its or- 
ganization as also to secure, for the university 
prof ssoriate, the full measure of rights, posi- 
tion and recognition to which that body is en- 
titled... . What can the American Association 
of University Professors do to bring these rights 
to realization? For one thing, the association 
can institute a searching inquiry into the 
status of the professor in American colleges 
and universities: the conditions of appoint- 
ment and promotion, the tenure of office, the 
services required or expected, and the organi- 
zation or discipline of faculties, departments 
or schools. A properly constituted committee, 
with a comparatively small sum of money at 
its disposal for secretarial purposes, could pre- 
pare such a report in a year. Secondly, the 
association can make a similar investigation 


of professorial salaries, not only with reference 


to the amounts paid to members 
erades, but also ith regard to t 
salary lists of de partments or school 
relation of the salary list to other iter 
versity expenditure. With these t 
before it. the association would bh: 
tion to consider the whole subject 
sorial organization and pay. Incid 
ease or difficulty with which th 
called for under these two heads w 
would be a suggestive intimation 
tude which university executives ar 
take towards the association and its 
Lastly, the association can draw 
of professorial ethics. The most p 
union in the world—the medical p 
has long had an ethical code to wh 
its own members, but pretty much t 
community as well, must bend: 
need of one for professors. Pendir 
tion of a code, the members of the 
can pledge themselves to take up, t 
machinery of the organization, ever 
dismissal in which it is asserted t 
sorial rights or academic freedom 
and in the event that such dismis 
found, upon full investigation, to 
without proper justification, to refus 
for themselves, or to recommend for 
league, an appointment to the vacant 
to give further professional recog 
one who shall accept such appoint 
assurance is forthcoming that t! 
professors in the institution i1 


henceforth be respected. So long 
women, otherwise of respectable st 


their profession, are willing not on] 


but actually to seek, appointments r 


of the way in which the vacanc) 
brought about, so long will professor 
be held in light esteem. 

American colleges and universities 
where struggling to-day with the pr 
executive usurpation. The arbitrary 
of presidents and governing boards is 
nial topic of conversation in every 
circle, and now and then the public 
snatches of the tawdry tale. I ventur 
that executive usurpation, pervasive 
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» the fault of faculties 
presidents. One who is called 
1 a loosely aggregated crowd rather 

ed and disciplined army must 
rbitrarily, if the enterprise is not 
We of the pro- 
er exalted the plane on which 
without 


his hands. 


eive of our work, are 

without discipline, without pro- 
lidaritv; and we are led when we 
a It is for the American Asso- 
Professors, if it will, to 
upon his feet and set 


MacDonald in The 


University 
bering giant 


ix = 


sk.— William 


YORK CITY SCHOOL BUDGET 


NEW 
York City has a mayor and a common 
has a board of education, ap- 
the mayor. Its scheme of govern 
to the city a board of estimate and 
it, which has, or at least exercises, 
the estimates made by the 
departments, and to decide, finally, 

ney each shall have to carry on 
This board of esti- 
pportionment completed, a short 
New York City 


In fixing this budget the re- 


- to revise 


ss of the vear. 


the revision of the 
1916. 


board of education was extensively 


d the sum asked for to carry on the 
the coming vear was denied: the 
the cut was, in round numbers, 


This reduces by about 9 per cent. 
nt which the board of education asked 
to the 
ten 


| conside rs necessary conduct 
for the 


ch the schools require they are to 


properly year; for each 


. trifle over nine. 
yor and the city comptroller led the 
nt in the board of 
to cut down the school appropriation; 


estimate which 
no representation upon the 
The op- 
he last by a strong minority. The 
nounces: “I am just as much inter- 
the schools as the board of education. 


Is have 


estimate. reduction was 


t t 


r money is necessary to keep up the 
t an adequate standard of service will 
by the of The 


board estimate.” 
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president of the board of educat The 
allowance is insufficient. In spit 
mous protest from the depart t | 
tion the board of estimate has r ‘ 
crease in the budget (fr m the ! ed 
me vear ago) Phe \ lal t r 
vas sufficient It Ct} 3 ‘ t 1 
next vear on the sam¢ im wit t I 
the efficiency I the el nm the l 
The superintendent cit ec} ( 
eerning this denial t se ol funds: “Such a 
course will work i I 1 hards! ti 
dreds of thousand peopl 

The peopl Ni York Cit the 
schools well, will ‘ dit It, d 


vhethe r the rn 


I d the « 
president of the board f edi tior ind the 
superintendent of ls, |} best what the 
schools require. Probably they 1] t have 
great difficulty in fon n op I the 
motives of the officials of the political adminis 
tration of the city refusi1 to the sel | 
the money they need. It is interesting to not 
that at the same time the mayor was voting to 


budget. ne Was 
iy of fire 


the school notifying the 


fire commissioner that the p: 
vuld not he 


eut 
captains, 
lieutenants and firemen wi reduced. 
It will not be very difficult, either, for persons 
New York City to reach a reason 


satisfactory ‘lusion as to 


outside of 


ably 


hether the 


econ 


mayor or the school authoriti 
the needs of the schools are, } it is | mn 
that the attendance in the city’s schools is this 
year more than 40,000 greater t t e 
vear ago. 

ut the merits of this particular controver 
Ithough the ppear quite clear and to 
determine, are much less important to the 
country at large than s the 1 t t t New 
York City’s case 18 tvpical ot ny 
ing all over the country, in practically every 
city where the officials of the political ern- 


ment of the city have the right, or 


or stretch their authority so as to 
power to revise fl d 


From Ne 


priations. 


and from Minne to New Orleans 
ever this power 1s given or cal he ssumed, 
the funds needed for Is are beir with- 
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mon councils may be increased. Sometimes, Only one remedy for su 


as in the New York case, the funds for opera- far been found The schools 


City administratior lwayvs need money for ity to determine the sums n 
paving and street cleaning and lighting and purposes, and the power to 
other material improvements; they need money to be raised. 
for the pay of policemen and firemen and other A board with such authorit 
city employees. The funds for these purposes sible to some one. Instead of bi 
are under their control, and they know how ad-__ to the political officials of the 
mirably all available sums can be used for these they should be made responsible d 
purposes. people. Such a board will be fr 

On the other hand the schools are in charge the best interests of the s 
of the school board; the common council does ll not find it necessary t 


not hire the teachers, and usually it has little wishes, nor to act so as to adva1 

or nothing to say as to the selection of school fortunes of politicians—The A» 

sites, the adoption of school-house plans, and 

the awarding of school contracts. BOOKS AND LITERATUR! 
There is always pressure from the taxpayers EDUCATIONAL JOURNAI 

for a reduction of expenses. The pocket nerve The American School—N 

is verv sensitive. Seldom indeed is a city T 

political administration found which does not The present meaning of educatio1 

feel that it must seek the favor of the voters by The Arkansas bette 
show, at least, of reducing taxes. What is B. Cook 

more natural than to keep full the funds which National Ed t \s 

the mayor and council expend directly, for I 

purposes with which they are familiar, and cut 


down the tax levy by enforcing economy upon Educat Voveml 





neither can the majority of his teachers. And Some fina a ee N 
nothing is « ier than for any polit ian, who S ool: Lawrenes \ (ve! 

k ows 1 t} ne about the sche Is, to denour ce A modert ‘ mous poen 
‘fads” and orate feelingly upon the extrava- Wilsot 


ance of the school management. 
The temptation to do this sort of thing is : | 7 a 

too great. The ordinary member of a city ad- pp * 

ministration, or of a city council ought not to 

be subjected to it. He is practically certain Recent changes in the Ver 

to fall. Neither ought the school income, and Eleanor J. Clark 

hence in general the efficiency and progress of English appa 

the schools, to be left dependent upon a prop 

which is quite certain to fail in time of great- 

est need. Between the pressure of taxpayers School Scien Deceml 

for smaller expenditures and the desire of General science is prov science: 

mayors and councils for funds for other city Hofe, Jr. 
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é ir) yy I l¢ d ent T 
D America. Harvard, ¢ \ ( ] 
Zg vs Ss | é S J W t ‘ | ereit Py P 
the east; ¢ . | \l 
S LW. é : 
Wis l M 
middle est i ¢ 
. t have be t 
emis y i 
aus ( T1V 
S ri tio ) gene I eU » OT l 
I S fale her r tful t ? t f 
scholarly co1 t Wi r 
R. M. M r , umbers, equipment , 
I ya po Cl il stru I} + + tive 
| P , 
dearth nt 3 f t r p 
i } Alfre 
d ( St i | I 1 
thing elf. Her 1 | 
4 \f sure I he T é 
Lille 
dutie there y or 
— . . ductive work. But in t sure 
NURTURE OF SCHOLARLY P 
T numbers and mater l r 
ly ead 


PRODUCTIVENESS IN THE ahs agence 
UNIVERSITY — ~— - = trem 
tive scholarship will increas 


stitution of higher learning the = Qyality in this institut ‘ ian 
productive scholarship is of equal +4, a, | esor a ae fain 34 - 
: ‘ : ’ e # : riitté ai iit alk h C=S1\ ¢ ? hit i ‘ ‘ 
it least, with the function of 1m- ment There is even a likel A that in ¢) 
lready achieve results of schola ' . : : 
2 ly acniey d r lit T sen lar absence of such a p +) . . d 7 
ild be recognized as axiomatic tive scholars! ip will | irther erged 
' e of the university, as distin- through our impending expansio1 r 8 
? i < lege or i group or colleges, ofl er direct : ‘7 - = 1 
ii l Lit s. hie I ( i < 
e and incessant activit rf , soe 
and incessant activity Of the strongly of the opinion that the ripe 
Kes tor pri \luctive scholarship. for the explic t adopt ' wer aaa 
j el <*>) sts e} t] f aT , , " - 
vhnicl! { hiety Of an that looks towards th ‘ Dr r 
of colleges devoted to imparting § .parch as now the most cr ed t] 
wledge without any effort to add university 
atter how varied and seemingly In the juder nt at 4 } . r 
me of university. and promotions ft ¢ T d tive y the 
ient of Europe it has been for lidat ; . ' 12) 
candidates, and every ¢ rt hnould to 
recognized that the labor to add to _ oa 
oe ge relieve those who have t lesire 
man learning is the most distin- 
pacity to do productive ! t of 


racteristic of a university. This : , 
their routine duties. We believe that such a 


of a university was only sporad- 1] ’ 
, , , lev will t only give the u t her 
e in the older American insti- * 
: ' . standing in the republic I but 
higher learning until the founda- : re 
1 . rT: . . “a also romote greater et I te I 
Johns Hopkins University in 1876. - 
n } | ad Granting that some met! re ¢ ellent 
time much progress has been made 
teachers in the more elementary « rses are 
é nmitte the promotior f 7 
yt nal pr ; ; +} + 
te | by i OT id it¢ cou! I 
state University ind approve ; | ‘ some pI du tive I t id t I 
+ ic evert} ‘ t I that to 
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serious-minded students the most inspiring 


teachers are almost invariably those who bring 


classroom or laborat ry the fee] ng of 
‘t with the unsolved problems of 


to the 
living conta 


their subjects, and in whom the students recog- 


nize Trontiersme in the conquest of the wil- 
derness of the nknown. The separation of 
teacher d pr ictive scholars into two dis- 
tinet d contrast croups is fallacious and 
m ‘ 1 


In th co ‘ r] 
or H. B. Ward 
n addr 


thie | ‘ medical 


‘tion we offer some citatic 
(University of 
ss delivered at 


buildings of 


nas no é ne \ ‘ . 

share to the i nee ( of kno re Phe 
state I r y Is Ss fa é 

vit ( Ing i extent 1 a) 
tin or ene pe. ett f ot eT vs I i) \ 
doing itself a gre t is f ’ 
resp } ‘ the etat 


President Schurman of Corne 


Americar versity is 


' ¢ i 
These two—the s st wit fruitful expe 
ments and the il $s pro resear 
ire the see redite pence tn \ ! 

th twe ntny | eir t es ] 
see light ther 1S¢ i valk in darkness \ 11t 1s 

scientists i x lars who ons ite tne reé 

search departme! f the university e grad 
ite s 1s e s reme on i row of the 
ur ersity 


The committee on research of the Cornell 


graduate school says: 


Let it be understood that each member of our 
staff is expe ed to ) ribut some iv to the 
advances el . 2 edge no merely to tea 
what he nas rece ed tron others It S impo 
tant that the work of ea ng be so l ed 
that ill members of e instructing st iff mav have 
i re sonable an nt of time f T Ss riy work 
ind researc! Recon endations for ar nents 
ir | promo n sho 1 be eontil ent upo! the 
possession of ability and activity in scholarly work 

The Problen f Researel his An 
Re T tor the yea 109—10 


AND 


W 
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President V: n 


isconsin says: 


Hise of 


S ¢ 
' f ) 
y I 
YY 4 < T ‘ 
~ ratior I 
} nod Y < 


Hutchins of the U 


: 
ichigan says: 


President 


severa member! t oO f 
illy fitted for eseal Oo ( 
er J n extent tT t eT 2 
President Lowell of Harvard s 
The number of « é I 
roe is t preve I } 
ynsiderable . n Yr 
iy that in practise pro 
‘ , e perhaps +t i ( 


] lo no T nt i 
I it he VAS ¢ ived earne S 
sked to he ex 5S Tt? I t 
heen retruse Me oO y res¢ 
moted just as freely ‘ vho 
heir time to ea o I t & 2 
earcher is a bit more f red 
President Judson of Chicago says 
A man’s promoti lepends up 
on the whole; of course his ab 
bears an important part the quest 
motion 
> ry , 
Dean Burgess of Columbus says 
It is a sort of unw é naers 
the 1dministrative i es I 
that an oflicer de ra ynside 
his time to reseal S olng his I 
struction by tea g x rs ] 
iduate school ability to do s 
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advance 


parison of the number of teaching 
representative institutions shows that 
ve number of hours per week of in- 
s from one fourth to one third less, 
ently two fifths less, at the univer- 
Chieago, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 

1 Cornell than at the Ohio State Uni- 
[he difference is still greater in com- 
ith Harvard, Columbia and Johns 
recommended: (1) That it be the gen- 

of the university not to appoint to 

of assistant professor or to a higher 

y person who has not already given 

r evidence of power to do productive work. 
lhat in all promotions and increases of 
equal shall be attached to 
rly productiveness and teaching ability, 


weight 


it where evidence has been given of 
productiveness this 
It should be 
of every university to have a group of 


rd nary scholarly 


shall carry most weight. 


creative scholars. 
[hat normally, no person shall be ad- 
d to the rank of full professor who has 
en evidence of continued activity in 
larly research since his original appoint- 
This condition is not intended to pre- 
from increase of salary, members of the 
ig staff not productive 


who are 


rs but who have shown extraordinary 
as teachers. 
That as soon as possible the expected 


ber of teaching hours be reduced for those 
g¢ graduate instruction and indeed for all 
ns qualified for and engaged in produc- 

rk. The normal maximum number of 
ndar hours should be from eight to ten, 
rding to the subjects and methods of in- 
tion, for those giving graduate instruc- 
This university should at once in the 
of its instructing staff come down to the 
standards in force in the leading state 
rsities. In this regard our faculty should 

handicapped in comparison with the 
ties of the universities of Wisconsin, IIli- 
nd Michigan. We believe that those 
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ROS 
professors who give graduat: rk should have 
scholar 
but that 
there should be no minimum. If a man is of 


ttainments to 


a maximum above which no productive 


should under any circumstance go, 
sufficiently high character and 
be made a professor, it should be left to his 
own discretion to determine how ms n) 
it is expedient for him to teach. 

(5) That 
instructing staff who are 


those members of the permanent 


engaged in serious 
and prolonged efforts in the line of productive 
scholarship shall upon request, to be preferred 
school, be 
duties 

and 


for the various grades of 


through the dean of the graduate 


relieved from a part of their routine 
(6) That a 


maxima in 


regular scale OT minima 
salaries 


adopted, 
scale of increases to the maxima for length of 


teachers be together with a regular 


service. This poliey should not be regarded as 
fixing an upper limit for the salaries of dis- 
tinguished scholars with the rank of full pro- 
In this connection we beg to cite the 
the 


Financial 


lessors., 
Carnegie Foundation 


Status of the 


words of 
“ The 


America and Germany.” 


report 
Professor in 


Ihe payin otal i ‘ é s 
also dire tly cont ted wit the put [ s 
arly work and the advance of research among « 
lege and university teachers A large proportior 
of the teachers in Ame nivers es are ¢ 
gaged in turning the grindstone of some outside 
occupation with one hand, w Ist they irry ! 
the work of the tea e! t the other wing to 
the rise in the cost of ng the proportion of 
teachers who seek t nerease their incomes il nis 
vay is very large. The met i of organization of 
the American university ilso throws i large 
amount of executive work Do! members of 
faculty For this, extra pensatio ! 
times paid Both processes t oppo 
tunity for s larly study k iv f ! 
the dignity, s np! v I c ednes f é 
teacher’s calling (p. vill Under t present 
salary schedules and | é me is 
many American universities t scholarly produ 
tiveness is carried or ivgainst greater obstacles 
than are similarly presented in t niversities of 
Germany and Eng 1. The scholar’s work is sel 
dom remunerative n the financial sense 1 
writer of popular text-books and magazine articles 
rece s I 0 1 fa f il return for his 
work, t ais ybta | irr t n whict 
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hand ho y ~ t ( nes irs ) 
y iny | ol eo o! Y i 
recelve § t finar I 

f g ' é S g S 

it I l es i g ~ ) 
I nselt I ‘ x 


(Signed) J. A. Li 


EVANS, 


GHTON, 


PROSSER, 


Committee 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
AN INQUIRY INTO CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE 
STUDY HABITS OF UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 


of standardizing the methods 


yl] 


WOrkK hn coiueges and 


more efficient 11 


THI 
of class 
order to 


questi 
universities in 
struction is, 
mnsiderable attention. The 
Wisconsin 


terest to one 


secure 


- attracting ec 


survey of the University of 


suggestions of i 


many 
studying the more complex problems involved 


in inereasing the efficieney of the instruc 


ak fects there 


serious 


undoubtedly are in the teaching of university 


classes, but they are extremely hard to get at 


» estimate fairly. I venture 





impression that would be 
mbers of university facul 
ties from the reading of that part of the above 


dealing with the observations of class 


1 


later 


comments of the instruct- 
utter im- 


basis of 


forming any fair 


these re ports would be the 
possibility of an outside critic, on the 
one or two visits to a class, 


estimate of the value of the instructor’s 
method or of what is being accomplished in 
the class. 

This really big problem of how to secure 
efficient teaching presents, thus far, so many 


difficulties in the mere statement or location 


of the 


difficulties of 


defects themselves, not to mention the 
them, that its 
There 


the efficiency 


correcting solu- 


seems far are, however, 


factors affecting 


tion away. 


minor of class 
attack and which 
fect 


work which are easier of 


. ° . 17 
when dealt with would presumably a very 


appreciably the quality of the instructional 
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such factor in his recent art 

ardizat f Col Class Manag 
Phe re} rt I I ted he 

with another tor ( 

ment, namely, the time give { 
the preparat r his Clas 

fact s subord t i degr 

te ng probl nd vet it is 

lated to tl eral effective 


W ‘continued for several m 


Was ¢ 
It was taken up again in the ea 
1915. 

Supplies of the following 
were furnished various instructé 
interested in the inquiry and wer 
in collecting data: 


assist 


Student ’s name 
Name of rse or st 
state Ss I is 
s od the iSSlg nent » | to 
Space for re f é 
Hi long a y 
esson ? Es S 
State i their orde ) 
il he preparatio Spa 1 r¢ 
Does s represe sua 
Ss iss? If not { 
Do vou f i def es 
These questionnaires ere dis 
he beginning of the period in tl 


porting and the students were 


them in at and hand bac 


once 
structor before going on with the 
day. Names were requested as a 


of good faith and practically all p 






signed. In most cases the instruct 


+ 


to the classes that the study was be 


by another department and that 
wrote would not reflect in any way 
standings. Also that they vw 
themselves look over the reports. 
the student’s re1 


and as to what | 


class 


The inquiry as to 
of the assignment 
t 


the assignme: 


the preparation of 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, Vol. I., p. 6 
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possible something of the vary- ~ ] ts i 
and methods of study that Throws S ] 


among the students. Much in- 1. The distribut f t 


al was obtained under these ment 
it has been worked over with 2. The extent of the correlat t nt 
are The proper evaluation of student’s ability estimated by t} 

( vas found to be so uncer ructor and t ' — 
tion was finally centered upon ports self | t t 
the other queries. issignment 1! 


r queries were made in a purely 3. The extent to wl the times ré 










in the hope that something ported by the student re regarded by 
determined regarding the time stu- them as their ul t f thet 
their daily preparations and sual times, s of their usual 


of study. As the first reports times 
ned and tabulated it was felt that 1. The extent t rt of study pr 
had distinct limitations, they gram is f t] tudents, and 
‘tain tendencies of much inter- relati f suc 


as regards the time devoted to of preparatior 


ments. It was decided, therefore, 5. The variations a tructor d 


ngquiry in the second semester different « ir +} , init f 4 p 
l, thus, after the lapse of two given by stud to the ed 


vre from the first circulation of 


It is natural that s equ t , Der 
‘ . serious questi n. n lid be raised 
When the reports from thes ; 
> much credence Can be given to report 
ix in all, were tabulated, they 
= ies dents secured in this way That 1 
nt still more definitely to cer- 


ns. In the early part of 1915 


s of the same sort were ob- 


Ws re ‘ ( + ’ } 
were 1,(15 reports from stu- ; 
" ot the data t eX ‘ 
vear and 852 the second vear. . 
: : . to the fact that t 
were reports from 56 classes; : : 
“ sari oni t | 
re were reports from 19 classes, 
. 1 | ! 
students from every undergradu- ane 
: é es phatically sup ‘ t t the 
ihere were thus 2,567 reports from 
made in good 1 | 
issSeCs . 
( rts to stat | T est 
sses were distributed as follows: . 
the reports were mad t 
ne class in the college of medi- sure he students t . 


t 

‘rom the college of law; six from ld 1 co lta 
of applied science, and the re- = 
18 classes, from the college of liberal oo) fessed to verv short time Seale 
the latter group the following de- and that th eal = Glee — 
ts were represented: English, educa- }, yniversitv standard of irs for 

man, geology, history, economics, signment certall d te 
Latin and psychology. had been anv general tend to exarre! 
there was no attempt to obtain re- the preparation time t t least not « 
de of liberal arts, from which col- cessive. That some degree { ¢ 
s in education, French, economics, present is, however, prol ti that tl 


English and psychology reported. figures given 1 r led me 
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favorable to the students than would 
the case if perfect accuracy had 
been possible. 

In connection with this question of reliabil- 


more 


have been 


ity, it is also significant that the times re- 
ported for each year of the study form a 
fairly normal curve of frequency and that the 
curves of the two years are very similar. The 
medians of each year are practically the same 
and, all in all, the distribution of time looks 
reasonable. 

The data on time of preparation is pre- 


sented in the tables and figures which follow: 


TABLE I 
1914 1915 
Number reports 1,715 852 
Times 0 — 4h. ...... 8.5¢ 7.5% 
i eee 24.4 25.0 
ee Bh. astsen 26.0 30.0 
i Seer 26.0 23.0 — 
Ree Ee avcaws 10.0 10.0 
Bie. oucadege 5.0 5.0 
The above table shows the percentages of 


students reporting various times from 0 to 3 
hours or more as having been devoted to a 
certain The close similarity of the 


various percentages for the two years is strik- 


lesson. 


ing. 
Nearly 59 per cent. of the 1914 group report 
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less than one and three fourths | 
one and one half hours or less. 


Over 63 per cent. of the 
less than one and three 


one and one half hours or less. 

The reports of 655 students of 
group, who stated definitely whether 
study-program,” wer 


or did not follow a “ 


amined with reference to the extent 
tends to mé 


“ study-program ” 


Showing the distribation of the varicas tt 
Teperted grouped inte three classes, tees 
7q Ont more that afual. Tee percentages at th 
The percertages of th grack 
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The results indi- 
t s tend 
student’s time of preparation more 


ation time. 
‘following of a program do 
-d with what he considers normal. 
slightly larger number of students 
their preparation for the day as 
report that they follow a “ study 
[The percentages are as follows: 
students in 1914-15 who report that 
is arranged according to program, 
their preparation for that 
students who claim they have no 


study, OS per cent. report 


reparation ” for that day. 
788 students in the 1913-14 group who 
program, 69 per cent. say 


llowing a 
r preparation for the day is usual, 
as unusual. 

students in this group who say they 
that 


preparation for the day is as usual and 


study, 60 per cent. say 


it. that it is different from ordinary 
statements of what they did 
preparation of their assignments nat 


vary a great deal, as they should accord- 


ndividual need. They do not, however, 


high degree of appreciation of the 
f logical study. The fact that their 


» not show such an appreciation 

in that they do not have any such 
But it seems to the writer that a defi- 
method of 


measure in the statements 


1 conscious study would 


in some 


teness and uniformity of preparation 
to be related in some degree to the 
ness of 
ets the impression from leoking over, 


the instructors’ assignments. 


one, these hundreds of reports from 


rent types of classes that there is 


r each instructor to present to his 


more or less standardized and 


method of 


some 
- 
I 


fective preparing his 


‘ 
ir type of work. 

yperating instructors were asked to 
their students in their various classes 
hirds according to their estimate of their 


in the class. 


This ranking was se- 
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cured for only a part of the class Che st 


dents so ranked were distr , 
groups according to the time preparat 
reported. The correlation I rre 


lation between ability and t 


} 
. , ¢ 
ollowing Lav 


the f 


Instructors’ Estimates of Students 


Abi 
First third (superi 
Second third (medium) 
Third or lowest third (poo! 
Upper figures, 1914; lower figur 


1914 and 3 


The records of 672 students of 
1915 wer 
table there appears n 
tween the 


students of 
student’s ability and the time he r 
ports on a single less n In fact, there seems t¢ 
be a slight inverse correlation in some of 1 
More 
the middle column as to time. In the 0-1 hr 
the 


time is distinctly inverse and partly so in th 


than half the students 


Cases. 


column correlation between ability and 


9 


2+ hr. + column No clear relation either 


} 


way appears in the central column 

The lack of correlation between ability and 
preparation time suggests two 
Should not 


ability be urged to accomplish more than the 


tions. the students of 


minimum amount of work by spending 
full standard of 
single assignment? Why should 


they be content to go through a course devot 


sity for a 


ing very little time to it simply becaus 
can cover in that short tims f 
students of les ibility re julre more time to 


get over? Then again, are the poor students 


poor because they are not st idying enough ¢ 
From the table we might infer that this is 
the case with a cor de ral le number of th st 
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About as students, 
however, report that they 
do the 


ranked low. many poor 


spend two hours or 


over on their work as superior stu- 


been fairly accu- 


dents. Supposing they have 
their 


rate in giving their times, how much of 


low station in their classes are we to attribute 


to actual lack of ability and how much to not 
properly? Since the 


knowing how to 


latter ease 


aiternative 18 a yx 
of many poor students and since it is a con- 
dition that can be 


the instructor, the 


remedied to some extent by 


facts here contain 


much food for thought for the instructor who 


riven 


seriously desires to get the best results from 


his class. 


Comparison of Classes, Departments and 
Instructors 
students’ 


various in- 


Considerable variation in the 
found to 


structors conducting different sections of the 


times was exist among 


same class. There was also found to be much 
between different departments and 
The tables 


some of the variati: 


difference 


two following present 


colleges. 


ms for ready comparison: 


Table ‘imes and Ranges of 
the Middle 50 Per Cent. of 


Showing the 


J arwus ¢ lasse 8 


in the 1913-14 Reports 
‘*4’’ all classes (57, including about 1,715 stu 
dents 


departments in the college 
of liberal arts. 
‘‘K’’ to ‘‘M’’ three 


of the university 


different professional colleges 


Range of Times Reported t 


Departmental Median Times the Middle 50 Per Cent. of 
Groups Hours Each Class Hours 
i 1:30 ] 2 
B 1:50 1:20-2:10 
( 1:00 0:35-1:25 
D 1:23 0:55-1:50 
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Median Times and Ranges of the Middle 50 p 


Cent. of Various Groups in the College of La 


eral Arts as Reported in 1915 

"ea? tf. S48 are seven different rs s fr 
lasses in the same department ‘B’ r 
are different reports from the same class to « v 
the extent to which the same condition of epa 
ration prevails on diffs rent days The oft a five 
wom. *4."" “ma E,’’ ‘*F,°? **G on re 
ports from different classes under differen: D 
Structors in the same department. These figuras 
are of interest as showing the differences amon? 


instructors in the amount of work obtained frop 


the students n the same general type of « rk 
‘*H’’ is the combined report of this same depart 


“— - 


classes in each 


—_ Ce 


of five other departments in th 


ment. combined reports of 
college of liberal arts. 


Class or Range of Times I 


Departmental Median Times the Middle 50 | 
Groups Hours Each Class H 
A 1:00 0:45-1:25 

B 2:00 1:40-2 

( 2:10 1:40-2 


TABLE VII 
The Times Reported by Students in Four Large 


Lecture Courses 

This table is significant as showing the excess of 

short preparations reported. 
Times 
0-% %-1 1%-1%! 1%-2 | 2% 

Class A °6 50 29 5 Y Liv 
Class B.. q 16 21 7 * 
Class C.. 3 14 29 5 5 9g 
Class D. 10) 23 5 5 4 77 
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